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to the making of a text-book — unique among text- 
books — for beginning Greek ; and the result is a 
really charming little volume, in form as well as in 
contents, of pocketable size, with gilt edges and limp 
leather binding, clear type and fine paper, and for a 
frontispiece an engraving of the exquisite marble 
head of a "jeune fille grecque" in the Naples Mu- 
seum — altogether attractive enough, one would think, 
to achieve its purpose of alluring young ladies to 
the neglected study of Greek. "Les hommes du XXe 
siecle" (he says in his preface) "se detournent du 
grec, pris par les necessites de la vie; les femmes y 
viennent, attirees par la beaute" ; and for "toutes les 
Eulalies" he has tried to clear a little flowery path 
through the difficult approach to 'the most beautiful 
temple in the world'. In a dozen graceful letters, 
such as none but a Frenchman can write, he covers 
the elements of Greek grammar, introducing from 
the outset little lessons in the derivation of words 
and entertaining little discourses on literature, to 
accompany the choice morsels of prose and verse 
that are plentifully scattered over his pages — mere 
crumbs from the great banquet — to whet the appe- 
tite of his fair learners. Of the manufactured sen- 
tences customary in beginners' books he gives not 
one, but boldly and inspiringly substitutes scraps 
of Homer and Hesiod, of Plato and Demosthenes, 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, even of Pin- 
dar, Sappho, and Theocritus, with epigrams from 
the Anthology and the inscriptions : these are to be 
committed to memory, and are analysed and ex- 
plained in detail, with translations both literal and 
idiomatic. M. Reinach's advice on translation is 
worth quoting: "Pour comprendre un texte grec, 
Eulalie, serrez de pres chaque mot, ne negligez aucun 
detail; mais, une fois que vous avez compris, 'ne 
vous astreignez pas a une fidelite sans grace; cher- 
chez a rendre du bon grec en bon frangais, sans quoi 
vous ecririez des phrases qui ne seraient ni grecques 
ni franchises ; vous ecririez du charabia". Like old- 
time teachers in England, he thinks it unnecessary 
to bother ladies with the accents, which a French- 
speaking person can better dispense with than we 
can, but he believes in thoroughness none the less. 
Short and flowery as is the path he has made, he 
has by no means got rid of all the thorns and 
stones, and one cannot help thinking that Eulalie 
may be deterred by lions in the way, such as an en- 
tire verb presented in a single lesson, and that with- 
out much attempt at simplifying or clarifying the 
task! Declensions too might have been introduced 
more simply and clearly, without taking up more 
space ; but it would be ungracious to find fault with 
so graceful a book, which supplemented by oral in- 
struction — and Eulalie can surely find some Chrysos- 
tom to help her — ought really to make of its diligent 
reader "une Eulalie etfXaXos ". 

Herbert H. Yeames. 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

It has never been my good fortune to read a more 
sensible statement more sensibly expressed than that 
of Professor Calvin Thomas in The Classical 
Weekly 6.53 on the teaching of German. 

What he has to say against the so-called Direct 
Method in the teaching of German applies with 
more than double force to its attempted use in the 
teaching of Latin. As a matter of fact, Latin is not 
now a spoken language and has not been for a re- 
spectable number of years. Any attempt to twist the 
constructions of the language of Cicero and distend 
its vocabulary so that it may be made to express, al- 
ways inadequately, the ideas of a different race and 
age is to produce a bastard language whose resem- 
blance to Latin is its chief disgrace. 

Take, for instance the word 'bicycle'. Biroto is 
suggested by the Direct Methodists as its Latin 
equivalent. But how can they be sure that, if the 
Romans had had the thing, the idea of its being a 
'high-roller' instead of a 'two-wheeler' would not 
have influenced them in giving it a name? To be 
sure, on the ground of analogy, the presumption is 
in favor of 'two-wheeler', but why presume? It 
has all been tried before. During the Middle Ages 
there was spoken a Gallic-Latin, a Spanish-Latin, 
an Italian-Latin, everything, in short, but a Latin- 
Latin. Then came Valla with his cry of 'Back to 
Cicero!', and the heterogeneous mass of words and 
idioms that had been grafted upon the Latin was 
cut off and swept to the ash-heap. 

If the modern adherents of the Direct Method 
should succeed to the measure of their hopes, it 
would be but to raise up a new Valla {utinam eum 
adiuvarem!) and perhaps a new du Cange to gather 
their misguided efforts into a second Rubbish Dic- 
tionary. 

The value of a knowledge of Latin is preeminently 
the ability to "read and understand" — I quote Pro- 
fessor Thomas — a literature that has had so much 
to do in moulding the world's thought. The road 
thereto is steep and beset by many boulders in the 
shape of gerunds and c«w-clauses and logaoedic 
dactyls. There is no way of reaching the top where 
the paradise of real 'appreciation and comprehension 
lies except by climbing, stiff climbing. No sugar- 
coated pills will sustain the climber, no predigested 
word-books, no English-Latin hash; only the pure 
milk of declensions and conjugations and the strong 
meat of translation — and then more translation — 
of what the Romans themselves wrote. If you 
must coax the climber unduly, that paradise is not 
for him. If he belongs there, the glimpses of its 
loveliness he gets now and then at the turns of 
the road will be all sufficient to urge him forward. 
This does not mean that his difficulties should be 
wantonly increased by poor guidance or that he 
should be delayed to polish the pebbles on the road. 
He must be helped and taught to help himself, tak- 
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ing advantage of the shortcuts — that have been 
proved to be shortcuts — for the way is long at best, 
to the end that he may read and understand, that 
he may appreciate and enjoy the message that the 
Romans have left to the world — the greatest mes- 
sage, some of us think, that the world has ever 
received. 

Elizabeth du Bois Peck. 



In the New York Times for October 27 appeared 
the following Washington dispatch: 

The Treasury Department has selected a quotation 
from Herodotus to be carved on the Eighth Avenue 
facade of the new Post Office Building in New York, 
and has directed McKim, Meade & White, the archi- 
tects, to have the work executed. This quotation, 
which has a particular application to mail carriers, is : 

'Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor night stays 
these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds'. 

The original is Herodotus 8.98: 

Tods otfrc vi<per6s J oiiK fyijfyos, oil Kavfia, 06 et'£ epyei fiij 
oO Karaviaai Tor rpoKelnevor airQ Sp6/u>r rijv raxiimt'. 



In The Nation for November 14, in an account of 
The Third International Congress of Archaeology, 
held at Rome in October, there was a most inter- 
esting summary of a paper by Dr. Esther Van 
Deman, Fellow of the Carnegie Institute, dealing 
with 

Her remarkable investigations, which are by no 
means ended, into the history and nature of Roman 
concrete building. Her plan is, by the careful study 
of the concrete itself, and of the mortar and bricks, 
tiles, or other facing materials, in monuments of 
which the date is known from other evidence, to 
arrive at what may be called a building-canon for 
every period; and, furthermore, having fixed these 
canons, to determine the chronology of buildings 
whose dates are either unknown or have been 
wrongly attributed. No such attempt has ever been 
made except by Middleton, in his Remains of 
Ancient Rome, who, however, studied only brick 
facings, and those incompletely. Miss Van Deman 
has been able to show, for example, that in the 
various eras, as the Augustan, the Flavian, and that 
of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, with their 
sub-periods, the concrete itself, as well as the facing- 
bricks and the mortar in which they are laid, have 
certain well-marked characteristics that distinguish 
them from the work of other periods. The, era of 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines is in this way 
shown to have marked the highest point in building 
of this kind, the periods before showing a gradual 
improvement, and those following a gradual decad- 
ence. But what perhaps is of chief immediate in- 
terest is that she can now prove that, as many have 
long suspected, the brick facing was used as a 
setting-frame for the concrete, and that wooden 
frames were not employed for this purpose <outside 
the brick>, as Middleton and others have supposed. 
As to the relief arches so frequently found in the 
brick or tile facings, which were also a sore puzzle 
to Middleton, since, never being exposed to view, 
they could not be ornamental, and were, as he sup- 
posed, unstructural, Miss Van Deman is of opinion 



that they were decidedly of structural value, being 
used to reinforce the (facing) wall. 

THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The New York Latin Club had its first luncheon 
for the year 1912-1913 on Saturday, November 16. 
The speaker was Mr. Paul Elmer More, of The 
Nation and The Evening Post. He combined two 
themes, The Paradox of the Classics and The False 
Modesty of Classical Teachers. 

Mr. More began by describing the curious para- 
doxical impression which Oxford had made upon 
him — he saw a University in some respects intensely 
modern imparting an education based primarily on 
a civilization long since, in appearance at least, ex- 
tinct. A similar sharp contrast between the con- 
temporaneous and the past in the intellectual history 
of man he traced in outline from early Christian 
times down to the present day; that contrast was 
seen, for example, in the hold which Aristotelianism 
had on a world professedly Christian. Speaking 
without notes, save quotations from various authors, 
Mr. More discussed most attractively the eternal op- 
position to the Classics as expressed by the Church 
and the equally lasting attraction which they had ex- 
erted upon layman and ecclesiastic alike. 

Mr. More set himself definitely with those who 
champion the Classics as the best means of intellec- 
tual training. He declared that, in his experience as 
editor, which obliged him to examine with care the 
manuscripts of other men, he had found constantly 
that men trained primarily in science rarely wrote 
as good English as is written by men trained pri- 
marily through the Classics ; the scientific men rarely 
were as well able as the men trained through the 
Classics to say what they meant to say. One may 
call attention here to the admirable discussion of this 
point by Dr. Rouse in The Classical Weekly 
6.25-26. Nothing can take the place of the Classics, 
he continued ; more and more clearly we are learn- 
ing how marvelous, how far-reaching was the in- 
fluence of Greece; we have been learning that 
Athens influenced in ancient times, through India, 
even China and Japan. 

Coming finally to his other topic, The False 
Modesty of Classical Teachers, Mr. More urged his 
hearers to be ready, at all times, to say boldly that 
the greatest oroducts of ancient classical literature 
are superior to the best products of modern litera- 
tures. "Sophocles" he said, "is a greater tragedian 
than Shakespere and Vergil a greater poet than 
Milton". 

The members of the Club were raised to great 
enthusiasm by these views, convincingly expressed 
and delightfully enforced by apt quotations, of a 
speaker not primarily or professionally devoted to 
the Classics and so thoroughly at home in the field 
covered by his address. 

Anna S. Jenkins, Censor. 

NOTE 

As I was reading the proofs of the editorial in 
this issue there came to hand The Classical Journal 
for December, containing an article by Mr. Norman 
E. Henry, of the Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
entitled Illustrative Material for Latin Teachers 
(pages 115-117). The paper is supplementary to an 
article published in June last in The Classical Jour- 
nal, 7360-365, by Mr. Henry, on Live Factors in Lat- 
in Teaching. One who has read all three discussions 
will still find much to say on the topics to which the 
editorial in this issue was primarily addressed 

C. K. 



